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IDEAS  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 

Four  argent  problems  were  weighed  at  the 

eightieth  convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
S(mool  Administrators  in  Atlantic  City.  The  17,000 
superintendents,  supervisors,  and  delegates  of  60  allied 
educational  organizations  searched  for  answers  to 
questions  on:  citizens’  attitudes  toward  their  schools, 
citizenship  training,  the  role  of  athletics,  and  high 
school  dropouts.  Missing  from  other  important  issues 
raised:  the  question  of  permitting  Communists  to  teach 
in  the  schools.  ( It  is  the  o£Bcial  position  of  the  group 
that  a  subversive  has  no  place  in  the  schools. ) 

Teachers  are  afraid  to  diseass  anything  ‘'con¬ 
troversial,”  says  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  former  president, 
U.  of  Chicago.  He  lists  among  the  “controversial”  sub¬ 
jects  racial  discrimination,  health  insiurance.  Commu¬ 
nist  China,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  “It  is  even  more 
dangerous  for  the  teacher  to  say  what  everybody  was 
saying  10  years  ago,  that  we  must  all  do  all  we  can  to 
promote  world  understanding,”  he  says.  “Vocal  pres- 
siure  groups  throughout  the  land  now  take  the  view 


that  any  kind  of  interest  in  organizing  the  world  for 
peace  is  unpatriotic.”  He  warns  that  failiu’e  to  dis¬ 
cuss  “controversial”  subjects  is  not  education,  but  in¬ 
doctrination. 

Dire  need  for  more  classrooms  is  reported  by 
the  U.  S.  OfiBce  of  Education.  According  to  the  latest 
School  Facilities  Survey,  312,000  new  schoolrooms  are 
needed,  at  a  cost  of  $10,600,000,000.  The  new  class¬ 
rooms  would  house  the  8,881,360  pupils  now  on  double 
shifts  or  in  obsolete  schools.  Under  the  existing  tax 
structure,  school  districts  could  raise  only  $5,900,000,- 
000,  the  report  points  out.  Four  steps  are  suggested: 
(1)  more  realistic  property  assessments;  (2)  modifica¬ 
tion  of  state-imposed  restrictions  on  bonded  debt;  (3) 
use  of  special  tax  levies  to  finance  school  plant  pro¬ 
grams  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis;  (4)  merger  of  school 
districts  into  larger  fisc^  units,  thus  spreading  the  tax 
base. 

Ford  Foundation’s  largest  ^ant  has  just  been 
awarded  to  education.  The  Foundation’s  Fund  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education  has  just  been  awarded  $25 
million  “to  enable  the  fund  to  continue  its  programs 
with  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.”  Clarence  H. 
Faust,  president  of  the  Fund,  says  of  its  aims:  “Its  pur¬ 
pose  has  been  to  devote  its  attention  to  educational 
problems  at  primary,  secondary,  college,  and  univer¬ 
sity  levels  and  to  authorize  basic  studies  concerning 
contemporary  goals  in  education  and  educational  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  to  encourage  experimentation  for  which 
no  machinery  or  funds  are  available  at  present.”  'This 
latest  grant  is  made  in  addition  to  $30,850,580  previ¬ 
ously  allotted  to  education  by  the  Foundation. 

Communism  must  be  studied  ellnically  by 

students  in  public  schools,  Supt.  Benjamin  C.  Willis  of 
Chicago  told  the  AASA  convention.  Dr.  Willis  warned 
that  teachers  and  pupils  must  be  free  to  examine  com¬ 
munism  just  as  medical  students  study  cancer  in  order 
to  learn  how  to  deal  with  it.  “Eradicating  Commu¬ 
nists  from  our  schools,  however,  must  be  sharply  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  state,”  he  added. 
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•  AdministratUm 


Evalnation  of  ‘^kelplog”  teacher  program 

has  just  been  completed  by  new  middle  ^des  teach¬ 
ers  in  Tulsa  (Okla.)  schools.  Under  the  plan,  three  ex¬ 
perienced  teachers  were  released  from  classroom  du¬ 
ties  for  a  period  of  four  weeks  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  to  give  new  teachers  on-the-job  assistance. 
The  35  new  teachers  who  were  given  this  assistance 
have  now  appraised  the  program,  jointed  out  areas 
where  they  needed— and  received— the  most  help: 

—Doing  unit  work  (getting  the  unit  started,  organ¬ 
izing  and  developing  the  unit,  combining  social  stud¬ 
ies  and  health  content  with  reading  and  language  skill 
development). 

—Grouping  within  the  class  for  instructional  pur¬ 
poses  (organizing  groups  for  various  purposes,  keep¬ 
ing  more  than  one  group  busy). 

—Unfamiliarity  with  materials. 

—Meeting  individual  differences  (knowing  children 
and  their  needs,  adapting  work  to  slow  learners,  work¬ 
ing  with  gifted  pupils). 

—Insufficient  materials. 

—Maintaining  discipline  (problems  of  behavior, 
morale,  classroom  atmosphere). 

The  problems  above  were  listed  67  times.  In  64  in¬ 
stances  teachers  reported  these  problems  were  ade¬ 
quately  or  partially  solved  by  their  “helping”  teachers. 

Results  of  the  survey  reveal  that  “helping”  teachers 
gave  most  assistance  bv  demonstration  and  actual 
teaching;  suggesting  and  locating  suitable  materials; 
helping  with  grouping  for  instruction;  and  helping 
with  teaching  techniques  and  methods. 

Knowing  when  not  to  invite  opinions  from 
the  teaching  staff  is  an  important  consideration  for  the 
school  principal.  “Prescribing  teacher  participation  in 
administrative  decision  making  is  like  prescribing  milk 
for  human  beings,”  Francis  G.  Cornell  told  a  meeting 
of  the  American  Educational  Research  Association  in 
Atlantic  City.  “The  value  is  in  the  most  satisfactory 
dose,  not  the  biggest.” 

Reporting  on  a  two-year  intensive  study  of  four 
Illinois  school  systems.  Dr.  Cornell  told  the  meeting 
that  teacher  participation  is  good  if:  (1)  time  permits 
it,  ( 2 )  the  cost  is  no  greater  than  the  values  achieved 
by  it,  (3)  it  does  not  lead  to  undermining  of  author¬ 
ity,  ( 4 )  adequate  communication  takes  place  between 
principal  and  teachers,  and  (5)  teachers  learn  how  to 
participate  effectively. 

Principals  and  teachers  disagree  most  in 

areas  involving  an  interchange  of  thinking,  especially 
when  possible  criticism  is  involved.  This,  says  Dwight 
L.  Arnold,  strongly  suggests  that  teachers  and  admin¬ 
istrators  view  intercommunication  differently.  The  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  may  grow  out  of  the  simple  fact 
that  there  are  several  teachers  and  only  one  adminis¬ 
trator  in  a  school  unit,  or  it  may  mean  that  the  admin¬ 
istrative  pattern  is  inadequate  and  that  one  person 
cannot  satisfactorily  supervise  the  work  of  more  than 
10,  or  at  most  15,  workers.  Mr.  Arnold  makes  these 


observations  on  the  basis  of  his  findings  in  a  morale 
survey  in  Ohio. 

“Morale  as  Influenced  by  Participation  in  Group 
Planning  and  Action”  ap^ars  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Educational  Research  Bulletin  (publication  of  Ohio 
State  U.). 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Administering  the  Elementary  School,  by  'William  C.  Reavis, 
Paul  R.  Pierce,  Edward  H.  Stullken,  arid  Bertrand  L.  Smith. 
Prentice-Hall,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  ^Ip.  $5.  (Administration 
as  a  cooperative  educational  enterprise.  Practical.) 

How  to  Get  Your  Name  in  the  Paper,  by  Benn  Hall.  Benn  Hall 
Associates,  47  E.  61st  Sf.,  N.Y,  21.  2bp.  Paper.  $1.  (Basic 
aspects  of  newspaper,  radio-TV,  and  business  paper  publicity. 
Covered;  the  mechanics  of  press  relations.) 

Accreditation  Policies  of  State  Departments  of  Education  for 
the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Experiences  of  MiUtary  Person¬ 
nel.  American  Council  on  Education,  1785  Massachusetts  Ave., 
N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  62p.  Paper.  (Revised.  Jan.  1954.) 

Use  of  Evaluative  Criteria  in  the  Indiana  Secondary  Schools, 
by  Carl  G.  F.  Franzen,  Christian  Jung,  and  Otto  Hughes. 
School  of  Education,  Indiana  17.,  Bloomington.  83p.  Paper.  $1 . 
(Techniques  growing  out  of  20  years  of  using  Evaluative  Cri¬ 
teria.  ) 

“Musicianship  and  Personality;  What  the  Superintendent  Ex¬ 
pects  of  His  Music  Supervisor,”  by  Clarence  E.  Boyer.  New 
Jersey  Educational  Review,  Jan.  1954.  18  S.  Dean  St.,  Engle¬ 
wood,  N.  J.  25c. 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


The  disappearing  report  card:  In  place  of 
the  traditions  report  card,  many  schools  are  now  sub¬ 
stituting  parent-teacher  conferences,  in  which  the 
child’s  strong  and  weak  points  are  discussed  freely,  in 
a  friendly  and  helpful  fashion.  The  new  system  re¬ 
ceived  strong  support  from  Fred  E.  Harris,  U.  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  at  the  AASA  convention  in  Atlantic  City.  It  is 
better  for  the  child,  the  parent,  and  the  teacher  to 
grade  a  child  on  a  basis  far  broader  than  an  A  or  an  F 
or  a  numerical  notation  of  97  or  68,  he  said. 

Oral  reports,  through  which  the  parent  gets  to  know 
some  of  the  problems  his  child  faces  in  the  classroom, 
can  better  appraise  the  work  the  young  girl  or  boy  is 
doing.  Dr.  Harris  pointed  out. 

“The  traditional  method  of  report  cards  is  appropri¬ 
ate  for  underdeveloped  school  systems,”  he  added. 
“Schools  that  do  not  recognize  the  vast  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  curriculum  instruction,  in  child 
psychology,  or  in  the  new  approach  to  discipline  still 
use  the  old  grading  method.* 

Finally,  the  school  system  is  ready  for  the  direct  con¬ 
ference  method,  which  brings  parent  and  teacher  to¬ 
gether.  This,  said  Dr.  Harris,  is  the  most  satisfactory 
method,  but  it  takes  time  and  effort  to  put  into  prac¬ 
tice.  Unless  the  teachers  are  ready  for  it  and  unless 
parents  accept  it,  the  method  may  strike  a  snag.  He 
pointed  out  that  some  parents  still  want  their  child  to 
come  home  with  a  report  card  that  they  can  read  and 
understand. 

With  10,000  teacher-parent  conferences 

behind  them,  school  people  in  Bexley,  Ohio,  asked  for 
comments  from  parents.  Some  quotes: 

“Conferences  give  the  teacher  and  parents  a  chance 
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WHAT  THEY  SAMD  .  .  . 

at  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators  convention, 
Atlantic  City. 


The  pichire  I  see  of  research  in 
education  is  made  up  of  contrasting 
darkness  and  light.  Certainly  little 
light  came  from  the  project  recently 
conducted  at  a  large  university  and 
subsidized  by  a  foundation  to  discover 
what,  if  anything,  children  should  eat 
between  meals.  After  some  two  years 
of  investigation,  the  answer  burned 
out  to  be  oread  and  jam.  But  there 
has  also  been  brilliant  research  in 
education  during  this  century,  and 
aided  by  such  research  our  schools  are 
definitely  better  than  they  were  fifty 
years  ago— Mr.  Bestor  and  Mr.  Lynd 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  John 
Dewey’s  philosophy  of  education  has 
remade  the  American  classroom.  Now 
I  doubt  if  Dewey  has  always  been 
correctly  understood,  particularly  by 
the  most  ardent  Deweyites,  but  de¬ 
spite  the  abuse,  the  work  of  Dewey, 
first  at  Chicago  and  later  at  Columbia, 
marks  a  great  step  forward  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  education.  The 
research  of  Judd  and  Thorndike  in 
educational  psychology  has  provided 
a  sound  empirical  foundation  for  an 
understanding  of  the  learning  process. 
Duswell  and  Gray  have  revolutionized 
the  teaching  of  reading.  Bobbitt, 
Charters  and  Tyler  have  made  signi¬ 
ficant  studies  on  the  construction  of 
curricula.  And  research  by  psychia¬ 
trists  and  psychologists  has  provided 
the  basis  for  guidance  programs  in 
our  schools  which  contribute  substan¬ 
tially  to  the  healthy  and  normal  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  child.  But  in  spite  of 
the  brilliant  research  conducted  by 

S'fted  investigators,  our  schools  and 
e  research  that  ought  to  be  improv¬ 
ing  them  are  not  as  good  and  not  as 
well  related  as  they  snould  be. 

—Lawrence  A.  Kimpton,  Chan¬ 
cellor,  of  Chicago. 

•  •  • 

School  administrators  are  still  seek¬ 
ing  the  instructional  j^t  of  gold  that 
is  reputed  to  be  nestling  at  the  foot 
of  the  supervisory  rainbow.  We  have 
long  since  mastered  the  managerial 
and  organizational  aspects  of  school 
operation  but  we  profess  openly— on 
our  lecture  platforms  and  in  our  jour¬ 
nals— to  our  inadequacy  in  the  field  of 
instructional  improvement.  Even  in 
these  days  of  teacher  shortages,  it  is  a 
simpler  trick  for  a  superintendent  to 
hire  a  teacher  than  to  help  that  teach¬ 
er  improve  while  on  the  job. 

—Harold  Spears,  Asst.  Supt.  of 
Schools,  San  Francisco,  CaUf. 


The  schools  of  America  have  a  pro- 
foimd  responsibility  to  inculcate  the 
basic  trutns  which  have  formed  the 
keystone  of  the  American  system  of 
living.  We  are  living  in  a  period  of 
cynicism.  We  are  bombarded  by  false 
prophecies.  Dema«)guery  is  used  in¬ 
creasingly  in  an  effort  to  distort  our 
purest  ideals.  I  am  certain  that  in 
their  selfless  dedication  to  the  ideals 
of  their  profession  the  teachers  of 
this  Nation  will  have  the  courage  to 
resist  these  pressures. 

—Douglas  McKay,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

•  •  O 

Too  often,  school  personnel  have 
not  learned  to  translate  educational 
needs  and  problems  into  language 
which  the  public  can  understand. 
School  people  need  to  be  particularly 
concerned  with  two  noups  among 
the  public— parents,  and  school  direc¬ 
tors.  It  cannot  be  over-emphasized, 
with  school  boards  in  particular,  that 
no  board  functions  consistently  well 
unless  it  is  kept  constantly  informed 
about  school  problems.  Knowing  a 
few  facts  about  the  school  budget  is 
no  longer  the  limit  of  a  good  school 
director’s  responsibibty. 

—Charles  H.  Boehm,  Supt.,  Bucks 
County  Schools,  Penna. 

•  •  • 

Too  fre^ently  athletic  activities 
have  been  "buttoned  on”  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  pronam  with  little  or  no 
regard  for  needs,  interests,  or  indivi¬ 
dual  differences  of  children.  More  re¬ 
cently  the  responsibility  of  carrying 
on  these  activities  has  been  assumed 
by  voluntary  agencies  and  other  com¬ 
munity  organizations.  Educators  stand 
in  a  strategic  position  to  give  sound 
professional  guidance  to  these  activ¬ 
ities.  We  cannot  be  “seers”  but  must 
be  “doers”  and  avail  ourselves  of 
every  positive  resource  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  boys  and  girls. 

—Elmon  L.  Vernier,  Dir.  of 
Health  and  Physical  Ed.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

•  •  • 

Today  we  read  much  about  our 
young  people  being  caught  in  the 
‘quidksaqds  ’  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
narcotics,  thieving  and  other  evils 
that  can  suck  them  into  dangerous 
and  deadly  habits  much  sooner  than 
they  realize.  Consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously  they  are  calling  to  us  for  our 
help  and  for  our  assistance.  Let  us 
not  play  the  role  of  a  bystander, 
standing  on  the  banks,  watching  them 
sinking  into  the  muck.  Almo^  two 


thousand  years  ago  the  Master  Teacher 
said,  “Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.*’ 
Youth-serving,  character  -  building 
agencies  are  calling  to  us— for  our  co¬ 
operation,  our  assistance,  our  leader¬ 
ship,  our  talents,  our  resources.  Let  us 
respond  enthusiastically,  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  and  appreciative  that 
such  response  heightens  and  strength¬ 
ens  our  identification  as  “Partners 
with  Youth.” 

—Herold  C.  Hunt,  Harvard  U. 

•  •  • 

Many  social  and  economic  factors 
over  which  the  school  has  no  control 
affect  the  drop-out  rate.  For  an  ex¬ 
ample,  studies  in  the  Indianapolis 
schools  conducted  over  a  period  of 
time  since  1929  to  the  present  show 
that  from  1929  to  1939  there  was  a 
very  low  per  cent  of  dropouts.  Of 
course,  the  answer  is  obvious.  'This 
was  the  depression  p>eriod  and  jobs 
were  scarce.  From  1940  to  1947  the 
drop-out  rate  increased  until  in  1946 
it  was  55  per  cent.  In  1947  to  the 
present  time  it  has  decreased  to  the 

n'  at  where  our  drop-out  rate  now  in 
ianapolis  is  42  per  cent.  We  feel 
we  are  making  some  headwav  even 
when  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
more  laborers  and  youth  can  go  out 
and  get  almost  any  job  it  wants  at 
high  level  wages.  Money  in  the  pock¬ 
et  and  a  jalopy  in  the  garage  are  a 
tremendous  incentive  for  youth  to 
drop  out  of  school. 

—Herman  L.  Shibler,  Suut.  of 
Schools,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

•  •  • 

Our  national  safety  demands  that 
every  American  must  literally  be  the 
equal  of  at  least  a  hundred  men  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain.  It  is  not 
enough  for  us  to  have  machines  that 
can  perform  the  work  of  a  thousand 
hands  in  the  same  length  of  time.  Our 
safety  depends  on  trained  manpower 
to  operate  those  machines.  In  that 
light,  education  becomes  our  first  line 
of  defense.  We  cannot  compete  on  a 
manpower  basis  with  the  swarming 
millions  of  Russia  and  Asia.  'They 
could  overrun  us  in  a  month  on  the 
strength  of  sheer  numbers.  'The  one 
thing  that  holds  imperialistic  com¬ 
munism  at  bay  is  our  skill.  If  there 
is  one  tremendous  advance  the  Rus¬ 
sian  nation  has  made  in  our  time  it  is 
the  wiping  out  of  illiteracy.  Every 
Russian  timay  has  a  basic  raucation. 
We  must  look  at  their  gains  as  a 
storm  signal,  and  take  hera  to  our¬ 
selves.  From  the  standpoint  of  na¬ 
tional  defense  we  cannot  afford  one 
dro^ut.  We  need  both  the  unskilled 
ana  the  skilled,  but  the  crying  need 
today  is  for  more  and  more  skills. 

—Herman  W.  Steinkraus,  Pres., 
Bridgeport  Brass  Co. 
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to  get  acquainted  and  to  discuss  anything  that  might 
improve  the  child’s  schoolwork.” 

“Affords  an  opportunity  to  compare  behavior  at 
home  and  at  school.” 

“Gives  a  complete  picture  of  the  development  of  our 
child.” 

“Gave  an  opportunity  to  get  a  clear  understanding 
of  what  was  being  done  in  classes.” 

“Conferences  present  an  opportunity  for  unre¬ 
strained  and  confidential  discussion  between  parent 
and  teacher  which  could  not  be  achieved  through  or¬ 
dinary  social  contacts  at  school  functions.” 

“Helps  me  understand  the  strong  and  weak  points 
in  my  child’s  social  and  academic  development.” 

“These  experiences  are  much  more  meaningful  to 
me  than  whatever  information  may  be  gleaned  from  a 
bunch  of  sterile  letters  or  symbols  on  a  report  card.” 

•  Curriculum 


Children  are  chips  off  the  old  block,  says 
the  1954  yearbook  of  the  Association  for  Supervision 
and  Curriculum  Development.  As  they  enter  school, 
they  may  carry  that  chip  on  their  shoulders  if  their 
parents  disliked  school.  If  their  dads  and  mothers 
found  school  a  pleasant  adventure,  the  youngsters  are 
likely  to  do  so,  too. 

Supervisors  and  directors  of  school  curriculums  urge 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  with  a  sense 
of  happy  anticipation.  They  emphasize  that  young¬ 
sters’  learning  is  conditioned  by  parents  and  the  whole 
world  outside  the  four  walls  of  the  classroom,  as  well 
as  by  the  program  and  activities  within  the  school. 

“Parents  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  discussing  school 
and  teachers  with  their  children,”  the  report  points  out. 
“In  many  homes  children  are  carefully  prepared  the 
first  day  of  school.  If  parents  have  pleasant  memories 
of  their  school  days,  they  convey  that  view  to  their 
children.” 

While  a  teacher  may  create  a  good  physical  environ¬ 
ment  in  his  classroom,  society  mso  exerts  an  invisible 
but  powerful  influence  which  determines  the  response 
of  children  to  learning  and  affects  life  within  the 
school.  “In  planning  the  environment  for  learning,  the 
teacher  can  work  on  a  surface  level,  teaching  a  few 
skills,  and  some  conventional  information,  and  yet  not 
reach  the  real  level  on  which  children  live,”  the  book 
points  out.  “The  teacher  who  works  on  the  surface 
may  seem  to  be  safest  with  his  community.  He  meets 
conventional  expectations  without  disturbing  others 
by  questioning  accepted  practices.  The  teacher  who 
succeeds  in  a  simificant  school  program,  however,  is 
more  secure  with  his  pupils,  himself,  and  eventually 
with  parents  because  he  creates  wholesome  changes  in 
children  as  he  guides  their  growth.” 

“The  school  program  that  provides  for  frequent 
and  constructive  communication  between  teachers  and 
parents  is  the  most  likely  to  create  a  good  learning 
environment  for  children,”  says  the  book. 

Creating  a  Good  Environment  for  Learning.  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Supervision  and  Gurriculum  Development, 
1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  G.  308  p.  $3.75. 


llnit  on  child  care  in  jnnior  high  homemak¬ 
ing  classes  is  important,  say  Jean  Grawmrd  and  Dor¬ 
othy  D.  Scott.  For  one  thing,  the  authors  point  out, 
surveys  of  junior  hieh  school  children  indicate  prob¬ 
lems  in  relations  with  younger  children  in  the  family. 
In  addition,  seventh  and  eighth  grade  boys  and  girls 
are  often  actively  engaged  in  baby-sitting  outside  the 
home. 

For  schools  in  which  homemaking  classes  are  of¬ 
fered  for  junior  high  school  students,  a  unit  on  child 
care  could  be  introduced  in  the  seventh  grade  and 
continued  in  the  eighth.  Such  studies  would  strengthen 
the  home  economics  curriculum  for  family  life  educa¬ 
tion.  If  homemaking  classes  are  not  offered,  child  care 
units  can  be  fitted  into  social  living  subjects. 

The  authors  make  these  suggestions  for  construct¬ 
ing  junior  high  child  care  units: 

—The  teacher  should  make  a  questionnaire  for  her 
students  concerning  their  duties  and  problems  in  the 
care  of  younger  children.  Their  answers  will  help  in¬ 
dicate  content  for  a  unit  on  child  care. 

—Units  of  study  in  child  care  should  stress  under¬ 
standing  of  the  small  child’s  behavior  as  well  as  his 
physical  care.  Understanding  the  reasons  why  chil¬ 
dren  cry  and  are  disobedient  may  help  bring  about 
smoother  relationships  between  older  and  younger 
children. 

—The  unit  should  include  a  variety  of  planned  and 
creative  activities  with  toys,  music,  and  stories  suit¬ 
able  for  young  children  of  different  ages. 

“Ghild  Gare  Problems  of  Junior  High  School  Stu¬ 
dents”  appears  in  February  Practical  Home  Economics. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

''Citizens’  Committees  and  Curriculum  Development"  by  Har¬ 
old  C.  Jeffrey.  Curriculum  Bulletin  No.  133.  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  12p.  Paper.  30c.  (Methods  of 
organization,  functions,  and  results  of  citizens’  committees,  es¬ 
pecial^  with  respect  to  curriculum  change.) 


$ 


•  The  Profession 


Emotional  first  aid  for  teachers  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  Psychiatrist  William  G.  Menninger.  In  a 
speech  before  the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  in  Milwaukee,  Dr.  Menninger  saia 
he  was  not  suggesting  that  teachers  were  bordering  on 
the  lunatic  fringe,  but  only  that  many  had  serious  emo¬ 
tional  problems  and  no  one  to  tell  them  to. 

“It  is  just  as  important,  perhaps  more  important,  for 
the  teacner  to  have  the  benefit  of  personal  counseling 
when  he  needs  it  as  it  is  for  the  student,”  he  said.  Los 
Angeles,  Golumbus,  and  Gleveland  have  clinics  to 
meet  the  teacher’s  need,  he  pointed  out,  but  added  that 
the  need  was  widespread. 

Personal  and  social  problems  must  also  be  consid¬ 
ered,  according  to  Dr.  Menninger.  “One  can  be  certain 
that  every  teacher  does  have  problems:  his  economic 
position,  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  him,  the  A 
fact  that  a  woman  is  often  required  to  remain  unmar-  ^ 
ried,  and  the  stiff  moral  code  a  teacher  must  live  to  set 
an  example  for  his  students.” 
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•  Teaching  Method* 


To  improve  high  school  readers’  rates, 

there  must  be  abundant  practice.  But,  says  Kermit 
Dehl,  the  practice  must  be  on  the  right  materials  and 
in  the  proper  manner.  Rate  training  must  be  based 
on  a  solid  foundation  of  adequate  vocabulary  and 
reasonable  proficiency  in  comprehension.  Then  the 
training  is  for  more  rapid  comprehension;  not  “How 
many  words  my  eyes  can  see  in  a  minute,”  but  “How 
rapiiy  I  can  grasp  the  author’s  ideas.” 

The  first  step  in  increasing  rate  is  getting  the  pupil 
to  understand  what  is  meant  by  phrase-reading 
(grasping  the  ideas  by  groups  of  words  instead  of 
individual  words).  He  must  understand  that  lip  read¬ 
ing  is  entirely  taboo.  He  must  try  to  comprehend 
what  is  meant  by  “inner  speech”  and  consciously  at¬ 
tempt  to  reduce  it  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum. 
In  order  to  calculate  words  per  minute  or  to  deter¬ 
mine  rate  in  other  terms,  it  is  necessary  to  use  timing. 
That  device  is  often  effective  in  increasing  concen¬ 
tration,  which  must  accompany  increased  rate.  The 
pupil  tends  to  get  more  and  more  out  of  his  first 
reading,  take  in  large  groups  of  words  at  a  glance, 
and  make  fewer  regressions.  If  the  material  is  kept 
well  within  the  vocabulary  limits  of  the  pupil  and 
the  comprehension  checks  are  fair,  he  will  gradually 
learn  that  he  can  take  in  the  main  ideas  of  a  passage 
just  as  well  at  his  increased  rate  as  he  did  at  the 
slow  beginning  rate. 

“Whereas  formerly  his  reading  was  so  slow  that 
it  looked  like  a  hopeless  task  to  attack  a  book  of  five 
hundred  pages,  now  the  pupil  sees  that  it  can  be 
accomplished  with  much  more  ease,  and  he  becomes 
interested  for  the  first  time  in  library  reading,”  says 
Mr.  Dehl. 

Corrective  reading  in  Classroom  and  Clinic,  ed.  by 
Helen  M.  Robinson.  U.  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis 
Ave.,  Chicago  37,  Ill.  256p.  Paper.  $3.50. 

Motivating  the  homebonnd  child  often  pre¬ 
sents  a  serious  problem.  One  of  the  disadvantages 
of  the  child  who  must  receive  instruction  at  home  is 
that  he  is  deprived  of  the  stimulation,  the  healthy 
give-and-take  which  group  activity  affords.  Another 
^sadvantage  is  that  the  child’s  natural  drive  for 
independence  may  be  stifled  through  exclusive  asso¬ 
ciation  with  and  overdependence  upon  his  parents. 
The  child  who  attends  school  becomes  less  depend¬ 
ent  upon  his  family.  Moreover,  in  school  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  many  things  for  himself. 

Encouraging  self-help  is  a  step-by-step  process  that 
needs  much  planning  with  the  child  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  to  the  parent.  Teachers  in  New  York  City 
schools  find  the  following  ways  successful  in  moti¬ 
vating  activities  for  self-help: 

—Plan  with  the  child  the  activity  to  be  learned. 

—Praise  every  effort  and  encourage  parents  and 
others  to  do  so. 

—Keep  growth  and  goal  charts  to  record  progress. 

—Devise  games  and  other  relaxing  activities  in 
which  the  child  is  encouraged  to  use  the  movements 
necessary  for  tasks. 


—Intervisit.  Let  the  child  see  others  make  similar 
efforts  toward  independence. 

—Interpret  procedures  to  the  mother  so  that  she 
may  carry  them  out  consistently.  Explain  that  as 
the  child  becomes  more  independent,  the  parents 
also  gain  more  freedom. 

—Encourage  the  parents  to  seek  help  from  appro¬ 
priate  agencies  when  the  need  is  indicated. 

—Strive  to  prepare  the  child  for  regular  schooling 
wherever  this  is  at  all  possible. 

Helping  the  Physically  Limited  Child.  Board  of 
Education,  City  of  New  York.  110  Livingston  St., 
Brooklyn  1,  N.Y.  211p.  Paper. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Reading  Method,  by  Otto  F.  Bond.  U.  of  Chicago  Press, 
57 SO  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37,  III.  368p.  $6.50.  (Final  report 
of  30  years  of  experimental  teaching  of  a  second  language  at 
the  learning  level.  Presents  chronologically  the  details  of  organi¬ 
zation  ana  administration;  the  obstacles,  moblems,  solutions, 
principles,  and  practices  that  lie  behind  the  method.) 
Teaching  Speech  in  High  Schools,  by  Willard  J.  Friederich  and 
Ruth  A.  Wilcox.  Macmillan,  60  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  487p. 
Index.  $4.75.  (Presents  a  cross  section  of  various  scholars’ 
theories  and  reports  of  successful  teachers  in  service.  Rich  in 
bibliography. ) 


•  The  Learner 


New  help  for  the  distorhed  child  is  promised 
from  studies  underway  at  the  National  Health  Cen¬ 
ter,  Washington,  D.C.  Fritz  Redl,  director  of  a  pioneer 
study  of  severely  disturbed  children,  has  just  made 
his  first  public  report  on  the  subject.  Some  points: 

Ten  disturbed  children,  7  to  9  years  old,  are  now 
living  in  a  ward  at  the  center  in  as  normal  a  fashion 
as  can  be  devised.  Four  supervisory  persons  are  in 
the  ward  at  all  times  (one-way  windows  make  scien¬ 
tific  observations  possible  without  the  children  know¬ 
ing  they  are  being  observed).  This,  Dr.  Redl  ^ints 
out,  makes  it  possible  to  have  experts  immediately 
at  hand  when  a  child  has  an  outburst.  It  promises 
earlier  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  disturbed 
child,  he  says. 

The  staff  is  concentrating  on  finding  answers  to 
four  questions: 

1.  Can  children  work  out  their  problems  through 
arts  and  crafts,  daydreams,  fantasy,  or  do  they  have 
to  act  them  out  in  reality? 

2.  What  is  the  natiure  of  group  excitement  that 
causes  loss  of  controls? 

3.  What  happens  to  adults  when  they  are  exposed 
to  the  behavior  of  disturbed  children?  (One  skill 
needed  by  teachers  and  parents  is  the  ability  to  cope 
with  emotions  and  anxieties  created  in  them  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  disorganized  behavior  in  children,  says 
Dr.  Redl.) 

4.  What  children  benefit  from  “treatment  homes”? 
(Over  the  past  decade.  Dr.  Redl  points  out,  com¬ 
munity  interest  in  “treatment  homes”  for  children 
with  extreme  behavior  disturbances  has  grown  “by 
leaps  and  bounds,”  yet  little  is  known  about  which 
children  benefit  most  from  such  arrangements.) 
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Role  of  langaage  in  problem-sMilving  be¬ 
havior  among  children  is  being  investigated  by 
Howard  H.  and  Tracy  S.  Kendler  at  New  York  U. 
The  Kendlers  are  attempting  to  discover  how  a 
child’s  growing  ability  to  think  of  objects  and  situa¬ 
tions  in  terms  of  words  influences  his  ability  to  solve 
roblems.  As  one  approach,  they  are  comparing  the 
ehavior  of  children  with  various  degrees  of  verbal 
ability. 

Humans,  in  contrast  to  other  animals,  are  able  to 
“think  through”  problems  of  their  elaborate  language 
systems,  Howard  Kendler  points  out.  “Words  formu¬ 
lated  in  the  minds  but  not  spoken  produce  responses 
which  serve  as  cues  for  additional  responses,  says 
Dr.  Kendler.  “Ultimately  these  implicit  responses 
produce  a  cue  which  evokes  an  overt  response  di¬ 
rected  at  solving  the  problem.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Child  Development,  by  Use  Forest.  McGraw-Hill,  330  W. 
42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  29Ip.  Index.  $4.  (Emphasizes  the 
dynamics  of  child  behavior  and  the  role  of  environmental  factors 
in  determining  the  course  of  child  growth.  Case  studies.) 


•  HeUgion9  Ethics  and  Vatuem 

Role  of  public  schools  in  religion  was  de¬ 
fined  by  Supt.  Clarence  Linton,  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  at 
the  AASA  meeting  in  Atlantic  City.  The  principal 
reason  for  confusion  in  thinking  and  practice,  said 
Dr.  Linton,  is  lack  of  clear  differentiation  between 
the  function  of  the  church  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
public  school  on  the  other.  The  basic  difference,  he 
pointed  out,  appears  to  be  in  the  meaning  of  “to 
teach  to  believe’*  and  “to  study  to  understand.”  The 
ublic  school  is  limited  in  what  it  can  do  about  re¬ 
gion.  “The  public  school  can,  however,  guide  pupils 
at  appropriate  age  levels  and  in  appropriate  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  factual  study  of  religion  which  aims  to 
prepare  the  learner,  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
teaching  of  his  home  and  chiu-ch,  or  his  personal  con¬ 
victions,  to  become  author  of  his  own  partisanship.” 

The  teacher  of  whatever  religious  faith  (or  none) 
should,  on  appropriate  occasion,  appeal  to  the  best 
that  is  in  each  pupil.  “If  teachers  can  learn  to  do 
this,”  said  Dr.  Linton,  “they  should  be  made  to  con¬ 
front  learners  with  the  facts  and  implications  of 
religion  in  a  heterogeneous  group  in  such  manner  that 
each  pupil  will  grow  in  understanding  of  his  own  faith 
and  its  role  in  his  life,  as  well  as  in  understanding  why 
his  classmates  hold  convictions  and  commitment 
which  differ  from  his  own.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Not  Minds  Alone:  Some  Frontiers  of  Christian  Education,  by 
Kenneth  Irving  Brown.  Harper,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  206p. 
$3.  ( An  appeal  for  the  recovery  of  religious  values  in  schools 

and  colleges  as  a  factor  tn  educating  the  whole  person.) 

In  Quest  of  a  New  Ethics,  by  Charles  Mayer.  Beacon  Press, 
25  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass.  321p.  $4.  (Translated  by 
Harold  A.  Larrabee.  An  attempt  by  the  optimistic  French 
intellectual  to  answer  principal  questions  of  metaphysics,  ethics, 
and  social  relations.) 

The  Marian  Year:  A  Religious  Guide  to  France.  French 
Government  Tourist  Office,  610  5th  Ate.,  N.Y.  20.  28p.  Paper. 


Free.  ( Lists  all  the  important  Roman  Catholic  Marian  shrines 
in  France,  together  with  descriptions  of  outstanding  holy  places. 
Included:  a  map  of  the  principal  religious  shrines.) 

Winning  the  Children,  bu  Gaines  S.  Dobbins.  Broadman  Press. 
161  8th  Ave.  N.,  Nashville  3,  Tenn.  17 2p.  $2.  (Evangelical 
lea  for  helping  children  become  Christians.  Some  methods 
asea  on  recognition  of  the  child  as  a  personality  are  included. ) 


•  Audio-Visual 


Cballenge  of  edncational  televtsion  is 

assessed  in  a  new  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet.  The  author 
is  Jack  Mabley,  radio  and  television  critic  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

“The  appeal  of  educational  TV  is  as  great  as  the 
imaginations  of  Americans,”  writes  Mr.  M^ley.  “Com¬ 
mercial  television  has  become  the  nation’s  greatest 
salesman.  Educational  television  will  be  the  nation’s 
greatest  teacher.” 

Educational  television  has  two  assignments  of  vital 
importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation,  the  author 
points  out.  “First  is  to  provide  positive,  constructive 
programs;  second,  to  meet  the  competition  of  com¬ 
mercial  TV  and  earn  a  fair  share  of  the  audience.” 
While  a  large  part  of  the  educational  telecaster’s 
audience  will  be  “captive,”  that  is,  students  in  class¬ 
rooms  who  will  be  watching  programs  as  part  of  their 
course  of  study,  the  educational  telecaster  must  com¬ 
pete  with  commercial  TV  among  home  viewers,  Mr. 
Mabley  points  out. 

Decisions  as  to  degree  of  emphasis  on  showmanship 
(whether  to  choose  famous  names  or  good  teachers; 
whether  to  seek  mass  audiences)  will  determine  the 
personality  of  the  station.  “The  worst  sin  will  be 
stodginess.  Some  stations  may  start  that  way.  They’re 
unlikely  to  remain  stodgy  long.  It’s  an  expensive 
luxiuy,  comments  Mr.  Mabley. 

“Educational  broadcasters  will  learn  as  they  go 
along,”  the  author  concludes.  “They  will  build  a 
second  system  of  broadcasting  and  eventually  will 
help  raise  the  standards  of  commercial  television.” 

What  Educational  TV  Offers  You,  by  Jack  Mabley. 
Public  Affairs  Pamphlet  No.  2(X3.  22  E.  38th  St.,  N.Y. 
16.  28p.  Paper,  2^. 

TV  tape  recording  is  predicted  by  Cyril  M. 
Braum,  consulting  engineer  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Educational  Television.  Mr.  Braum  says  that  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  available  within  the  next  two  or  three 
years  for  recording  television  programs,  in  both  color 
and  black  and  white,  on  magnetic  tape. 

ProCTams  recorded  in  this  manner  require  no  in¬ 
termediate  processing  and  are  ready  for  immediate 
reuse.  'The  tape  can  be  reused  many  times  and  can 
be  erased  magnetically  for  recording  other  programs. 

At  present,  the  initial  cost  of  magnetic  tape  is  much 
greater  than  film  cost  for  16mm  kinescope  recording. 
The  cost  is  reduced,  however,  by  reuse  of  the  tape. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  with  repeated  use  of  tne 
same  tape,  the  cost  may  be  brought  down  to  as  little 
as  10%  of  the  black  and  white  film  cost,  and  5%  of  the 
color  film  cost. 


T 
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Because  of  greatly  simplified  production  techniques 
with  the  new  method,  it  seems  certain  that  magnetic 
tape  recordings  will  be  widely  used  in  both  educa¬ 
tional  and  commercial  television  within  a  few  years, 
Mr.  Braun  believes. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

A  Directory  of  2660  16miii  Film  Libraries,  by  Seerley  Reid  and 
Anita  Carpenter.  HEW,  Office  of  Education.  Bulletin  1953, 
No.  7.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  I72p.  Paper. 
50c.  ( State-by-state  and  city-by-city  list  of  source*  from  which 

16mm  films  can  be  borrowed  or  rented.) 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


I  • 

¥ 


•  • 


Big-time  sports  in  high  school  have  been 
condemned  by  the  Educational  Policies  Commission. 
In  a  three-year,  116-page  report  presented  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  AASA  convention  in  Atlantic  City,  the  EPC 
attacked  high-pressure  athletic  sports  as  educationally 
unsound  and  undesirable. 

Athletic  programs  should  be  planned  to  benefit  all 
the  pupils,  not  just  a  few  star  athletes  or  a  sports- 
interested  community,  the  commission  said.  It  con¬ 
demned  practices  that  turn  schoolboy  games  into 
public  spectacles  and  teen-age  players  into  privileged 
persons. 

Because  of  hysterical  overemphasis  on  a  winning 
team,  the  report  points  out,  teachers  often  are  forced 
to  pamper  the  star  athlete,  the  coach  forgets  good 
sportsmanship,  and  the  pupils  suffer  mental  or  emo¬ 
tional  damage.  The  costs  of  a  school’s  athletic  program 
should  come  from  general  school  funds,  not  from  gate 
receipts,  the  commission  proposed. 

Among  recommendations  which  would  drastically 
change  the  nature  of  school  sports  in  many  parts  of 
the  nation  are  these: 

—Eliminating  highly  organized  competition  in  the 
form  of  leagues  or  championships. 

—Eliminating  tournaments,  frequent  contests,  long 
seasons,  or  “little”  bowl  games. 

—Reduction  of  travel  beyond  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

—Playing  of  games  only  on  school  or  public  property. 

“Athletic  games,  in  all  cases,  should  be  played  with 
emphasis  on  fun,  physical  development,  sldll  and 
strategy,  social  experience,  and  good  sportsmanship,” 
the  commission  said. 

School  Athletics'.  Problems  and  Policies.  Educa¬ 
tional  Policies  Commission,  1201 16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash. 
6,  D.C.  116p.  $1. 

Answer  to  the  commission  was  given  by  L. 

V.  Phillips,  Commissioner  of  School  Athletics  in 
Indiana.  Calling  the  report  “biased,”  he  pointed  out 
it  would  be  unwise  to  do  away  with  tournaments. 

“A  strong,  healthy  teen-age  athlete  is  going  to  com¬ 
pete  publicly,”  he  said.  “Unless  the  schools  afford  him 
an  opportunity  to  play  in  championship  meets  he  will 
be  exploited  by  outside  groups. 


“We  believe  that  we  should  stress  winning.  Amer¬ 
ican  democracy  and  free  enterprise  have  been  built  in 
this  country  by  stressing  the  doctrine  of  success.  I 
do  not  think  the  Middle  West  will  accept  this  report.” 

Helping  teen-agers  improve  their  health 

is  the  responsibility  of  all  those  who  deal  with  them 
through  Ae  entire  day.  Best  results  are  attained, 
writes  Emily  Hammond,  when  home,  school,  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  students  themselves  work  coopera¬ 
tively.  Miss  Hammond  believes  the  school  should  make 
these  contributions  to  the  health  of  young  people: 

1.  Helping  students  obtain  adequate  medical, 
dental,  and  nursing  care. 

2.  Providing  healthful  school  environment. 

3.  Providing  effective  practical  health  teaching 
throughout  the  school  day. 

4.  Providing  opportunities  for  satisfying  physical 
education  experiences. 

5.  Providing  opportunities  for  experiences  which 
will  encourage  development  of  desirable  attitudes  ( in¬ 
terest  in  health,  objective  thinking  about  illness,  con¬ 
fidence  in  opinions  of  qualified  professional  persons, 
respect  for  scientific  way  of  thinking). 

“How  Healthy  Are  High  School  Students”  appears 
in  February  High  School  Journal. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
What  About  Their  Safety?  NEA,  National  Commission  on 
Safety  Education,  1201  16th  Sf.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  Paper. 
Free.  (The  story  of  the  NCSE:  its  purpose,  its  philosophy, 
and  the  nature  of  its  program.) 


•  Guidance 


Encouraging  future  scientists  is  a  chief  con¬ 
cern  of  the  National  Science  Teachers  Association. 
To  gain  more  information  on  school  participation  in 
incentive  programs  and  guidance  services  for  future 
scientists,  NSTA  has  just  finished  a  survey  of  425 
teachers  in  42  states.  Some  findings: 

—Science  teachers  are  in  a  favored  position  to  give 
boys  and  girls  career  guidance.  These  teachers  de¬ 
serve  to  be  kept  informed  about  trends  in  manpower 
utilization  and  its  implications  for  the  national  econ¬ 
omy.  They  welcome  help  in  translating  these  im¬ 
plications  into  career  guidance  opportunities  for 
pupils  in  their  schools. 

—School  personnel,  especially  science  teachers, 
would  make  extensive  use  of  information  about  cur¬ 
rent  incentive  programs  and  about  available  guid¬ 
ance  services  and  materials. 

—There  is  a  desire  among  science  teachers  to  in¬ 
crease  the  realism,  meaningfulness,  practicality, 
accuracy,  and  significance  of  the  instruction  currently 
available  to  the  science  students  of  their  school. 

—Teachers  want  chances  for  themselves  and  then- 
superior  students  to  acquire  work-experience  in 
scientific  laboratories  and  science-related  industries. 

—Extensive  use  would  be  made  of  realistic,  in¬ 
formative,  and  stimulating  guidance  materials  and 
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services  that  are  designed  with  due  regard  to  the 
limitations  and  abilities  of  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school  student. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  DescripUon  of  Personality  Measurements  in  Terms  of  Ro¬ 
tated  Factors,  by  John  W.  French.  Educational  Testing  Service, 
20  Nassau  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J.  287p.  $3.  ( Summarizes  the 
results  of  73  factor  analyses.  Describes  the  personality  factors 
that  have  been  discovered  and  slwws  what  kinds  of  question¬ 
naires,  rating,  and  tests  are  able  to  measure  each  factor.) 

A  Guide  to  the  Engineering  Professions  in  the  Aviation  Indus¬ 
tries.  Institute  of  the  Aeronautical  Sciences,  2  E.  64th  St., 
N.Y.  21.  64p.  Paper.  Free.  (Basic  information  relating  to 

aeronautical  engineering  and  its  allied  professions.  Useful  for 
vocational  counselors.) 

Encouraging  Future  Scientists:  Available  Materials  and  Services, 
by  John  H.  Woodbum.  Future  Scientists  of  America  Founda¬ 
tion,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  18p.  Paper.  50c. 
(Information  needed  to  enable  high  school  science  teachers 
and  their  students  to  participate  in  sponsored  incentive  pro¬ 
grams.  Includes  guidance  materials  and  .services  currently 
available. ) 


•  Voeationai^Industrial 


Indastrial  arts  **salesroom”  is  the  demon¬ 
stration  and  visual  aids  area.  Yet,  write  Harold  T. 
Widdowson  and  Howard  F.  Nelson  in  February  Amer¬ 
ican  Vocational  Journal,  provisions  and  facilities  for 
this  important  area  are  not  much  in  evidence.  Fre¬ 
quently,  the  area  is  not  even  included  in  department 
plans. 

The  demonstration  and  visual  aids  area  should  in¬ 
clude  appointments  appropriate  and  helpful  to  the 
teacher  who  will  use  them,  the  authors  point  out.  No 
typical  plan  will  be  advantageous  for  all  teachers.  In 
every  case,  however,  students  should  be  given  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  they  may  see  and  hear  clearly  and  dis¬ 
tinctly.  The  authors  suggest  some  factors  to  consider 
in  planning  the  area: 

Time.  Arrangements  must  permit  the  least  amount 
of  waiting  for  pupils  and  teachers  alike.  There  must 
be  ready  solutions  to  problems  of  setting  up  and  tak¬ 
ing  down  movies,  slides,  charts,  bulletins,  and  similar 
materials. 

Accessibility.  All  materials  should  be  readily  avail¬ 
able  or  of  a  type  that  can  be  set  up  ahead  of  time 
and  uncovered  for  use  at  the  right  moment.  This 
means  that  there  must  be  a  “place  for,”  “ready  for  use,” 
or  “on  hand”  character  of  provisions. 

Expansibility.  The  area  should  be  readily  extend¬ 
ed,  spread,  or  unfolded.  It  may  be  added  to,  modi¬ 
fied,  enriched,  or  revised. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Teaching  Successfully  the  Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Sub¬ 
jects,  by  G.  Harold  Silvius  and  EsteU  H.  Curry.  McKnight  and 
Mcknight,  109  W.  Market  St.,~  Bloomit^on,  lU.  339p.  Illus¬ 
trated.  $4.50.  (Activities  of  industrial  education  teachers  as 
they  deal  with  the  theory,  organization,  and  presentation  of 
instruction.  Research  based  on  returns  from  750  teachers 
throughout  the  U.S.) 

Teaching  Vocational  Agriculture,  by  E.  W.  Garris.  McGraw- 
Hill,  3^  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  393p.  Illustrated.  $6.50. 
(A  collection  of  experiences  of  many  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture  in  all  parts  of  the  country.) 


New  Classroom  material 


One  of  the  Great  Films  ...  is  now  available  to 
high  schools  at  reduced  rates.  The  Titan:  Story  ; 
of  Michelangelo  should  delight  students  of  history  i! 
and  art  .  .  .  provide  rich  fare  for  audiences  in  gen-  |i 
eral.  Featured:  sculptures,  painting,  and  architec-  i| 
ture  of  Michaelangelo.  Narrated  by  Fredric 
March.  Contemporary  Films,  13  E.  37  St.,  N.Y.  16.  3 

Rental:  $30.  | 

The  Freedom  to  Read  ...  is  a  clear  statement  on  j 
censorship  defining  freedom  of  speech  in  practical  i 
terms.  Pamphlet  contains  the  statement  prepared 
hy  the  Westchester  Conference  of  the  American 
Library  Association  and  the  American  Book  Pub¬ 
lishers  Council.  Included:  excerpt  from  President 
Eisenhower’s  address  at  Dartmouth,  June  14, 1953. 

Write  Ame.ican  Jewish  Committee,  386  4th  Ave., 

N.Y.  16.  10  copies  free.  i 

Background  to  the  American  Revolution  .  .  . 
will  be  found  in  the  Independence  Handbook,  by  ■ 
Edward  M.  Riley.  Booklet  deals  primarily  with 
events  leading  up  to  and  concerned  with  writing  j 

of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con-  I 

stitution.  Illustrated.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  I 
25,  D.C.  25c.  * 

Story  of  Building  a  House  ...  is  a  complete  i 

series  of  nine  full  color  filmstrips.  Included:  “How  | 

It  Started”  .  .  .  “Excavating  the  Cellar”  ...  I 

“Painting  and  Tiling”  .  .  .  “The  House  Is  Built.”  i 

Series  shows  hundreds  of  details  that  go  into  build-  ! 

ing  even  the  simplest  house.  Write  Eye  Gate  | 

House,  2716  4lst  Ave.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y.  jj 

'The  series:  $25;  individual  filmstrips:  $4.  J 

Young  Readers  Will  Enjoy  .  .  .  picture  story  | 

adaptation  of  Lad,  A  Dog,  by  Albert  Payson  Ter-  f 

hune.  Beautiful  illustrations  .  .  .  large  format  ...  j 

simplified  text.  Adapted  by  Bella  Koral.  Grosset 
and  Dunlap,  1107  Broadway,  N.Y.  10.  $1.  j 

For  Economic  Geography  Classes  .  .  .  new  | 

paper-bound  book  may  prove  useful.  Geography  I 

in  Our  Modem  World,  by  Minna  Colvin  and  ' 

Woolf  Colvin,  emphasizes  broad  economic  and  ; 

political  concepts  .  .  .  supplies  detailed  geographi¬ 
cal  information.  Cambridge  Book  Co.,  6  Varick 
St.,  N.Y.  13.  448p.  86c. 

Free  Film  on  Helicopters  .  .  .  combines  historic 
shots  of  helicopters  with  latest  action  scenes. 

Shows  development  from  drawings  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  to  modem  troop-carrying  giant  helicopters.  j 

Write  Shell  Film  Library,  50  W.  50th  St.,  N.Y.  20.  f 

16mm. 

One  of  the  World’s  Great  Men  ...  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Gandhi:  His  Life  and  Message  for  the 
World,  by  Louis  Fischer.  Emphasis  is  on  the  real 
significance  of  Gandhi’s  teachings:  kindness,  hon¬ 
esty,  humility,  nonviolence,  and  exalting  the  in¬ 
dividual  human  spirit.  New  American  Library, 

501  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  Paper.  25c. 

Careers  in  Life  Insurance  .  .  .  are  outlined  in 
Invitation  to  Youth.  Booklet  jpoints  the  way  to 
rewarding  jobs  with  the  nation’s  almost  800  life 
insurance  companies  .  .  .  emphasizes  the  variety  of 
opportunities  in  this  field.  Write  Institute  of  Life 
Insurance,  488  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  Single 
copy  free. 
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